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SUMMER. 
“Kind Nature wakes her genial power, 
Suckles each herb, and spreads out every flower.” 

Tuts is the season which the lover of nature con- 
templates with pleasing reflections and auticipa- 
tions throughout the year. When is the air so full 
of balm ? when is the breeze so full of health ? 
when does the sun shine so cheeringly and unop- 
pressively as now ? when is the ground so beauti- 
fully, so softly carpeted ?—and the trees hung with 
such fragrant drapery as now? The woods are 
full of melody. The azure sky seems by the sun- 
beams brushed of every misty cloud, that airy spir- 
its may more clearly view the beauty of the great 
Creator’s works ; and man see mirrored in the no- 
ble arch, the grandeur of the footstool of his God. 

Rise with the sun, and go forth and contemplate 
the beauties of nature. Those who permit bim to 
make two or three hours of his circuit before they 
greet him, must not be surprised if he has not a 
smiling sunshine for them through the day. 





THE WEATHER. 


Tue following article is from the pen of the 
celebrated Dr. Adam Clarke. It is not unworthy 
of attention: 

From my earliest childhood [ was bred up on a 
little farm, which I was tavght to care for and cul- 
tivate ever since I was able to spring a rattle, use 
the whip, manage the sickle, or handle the spade; 
and as I found that much of our success depend- 
ed on a proper knowledge and management of the 
weather, I was Jed to study it ever since I was 
eight years of age. I believe meteorology is a 
natural science, and one of the first that is studied ; 
and that every child in the country makes, un- 
taught, some progress in it; at least so it was with 
me. I had actually learned, by silent observation, 
to form good conjectures concerning the coming 
weather, and, on this head, to teach wisdom among 
those who were perfect, especially among such as 
had not been obliged, like me, to watch earnestly, 
that what was so necessary to the family suppori 
should not be spoiled by the weather before it was 
housed.—Many a time, even in tender youth, have 
I watched the heavens with anxiety, examined the 
different appearances of the morning and evening 
sun, the phases of the moon, the scintillation of 
the stars, the course and color of the clouds, the 
flight of the crow and the swallow, the gambols of 
the colt, the fluttering of the ducks, and the loud 
screains of the seamew—not forgetting the hue 
and croaking of the frog. From the little knowl- 
edge I had derived from close observation, I often 
ventured to direct our agricultural operations in 
reference to the coming days, and was seldom 
much mistaken in my reckoning. 

About twenty years ago, a Table, purporting to 
be the work of the late Dr. Herschel, was various- 
ly published, professing to form prognostics of the 
weather, by the times of change, full and quarters 
of the moon. I have carefully consulted this table 
for several years, and was amazed at its general 
accuracy :—for though long, as you have seen, en- 
gaged in the study of the weather, I never thought 
that any rules could be devised liable to so few 
exceptions. I have made a little alteration in the 


arrangements, illustrated it with further observa- 


tions, and have sent it that you may insert it, as it 
has hitherto been confined generally to a few al- 
manacs, 


A TABLE 


For Foretelling the Weather through all the Luna- 
tions of each Year for ever. 


This table and the accompanying remarks are 
the result of many years actual observation ; the 
whole being constructed on a due consideration of 
the attraction of the sun and moon, in their sever- 
al positions respecting the earth, and will, by sim- 
ple inspection, show the observer what kind of 
weather will most probably follow the entrance of 
the moon into any of its quarters, and that so near 
the truth as to be seldom or never found to fail. 
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Observations. 1. The nearer the time of the 


Moon’s Change, First Quarter, Full and Last Quar- 
ter, are to midnighi, the fairer will the weather be 
during the seven days following. 

2. The space for this calculation occupies from 
ten at night till two next morning. 

3. The nearer to Mid day or Noon, the phases 
of the Moon happen, the more foul or wet weather 
may be expected during the next seven days. 

4. The space for this calculation occupies from 
ten in the forenoon to two in the afternoon. These 
observations refer principally to the Summer, 
though they affect Spring and Autumn nearly in 
the same ratio. 

5. The Moon’s Change,—First Quarter,—Full, 





—and Last Quarter, happening during six of the 
afternoon hours, i. e. from four to ten, may be fol- 
lowed by fair weather ; but this is mostly depen- 
dent on the wind, as is noted in the table. 

6. Though the weather, from a variety of irreg- 
ular causes, is more uncertain in the latter part of 
Autumn, the whole Winter, and the beginning of 
Spring; yet, in the main, the above observations 
will apply to those periods also. 

7. 'To prognosticate correctly, especially in those 
cases where the wind is concerned, the observer 
should be within sight of a good vane, where the 
four cardinal points of the heavens are correctly 
placed. With this precaution he will scarcely ever 
be deceived in depending on the table. 





SOUNDS MADE BY INSECTS. 


No insects have the power of producing sound 
by the mouth ; they do not breathe through the 
mouth, and consequently have no power of pro- 
ducing sounds by that organ. ‘The sounds are 
produced either by the quick vibration of the 
wings, or by beating on their own bodies, or other 
hard substances with their mandibles or feet. 
The sound of the bee is produced by the vibration 
of its wings in the air. The cricket when it is 
disposed to be merry, beats time with its mandi- 
bles against its head and horny sides in the same 
manner asa human being when in good spirits 
or idle, drums with his fingers on the table. 
There is a sound which has often struck terror 
into the souls of the superstitious, and which is 
frequently heard behind the ceiling, called the 
death watch. This las been ascertained to be 
caused by asmall species of wood beetle, and most 
probably in the same way as the cricket produces 
its sound, by beating with his feet on the wood. 





TILLING ORCHARDS, 

THERE are advantages and disadvantages in til- 
ling an orchard, In tilled ground trees are the 
mnost vigorous and thrifty ; and it seems to be in a 
ineasure necessary to plough a few years to give 
the young trees a start. Yet even at this period 
great care is required not to cut the roots with the 
plough. But when the trees have acquired six or 
eight years growth, and the roots become extend- 
ed, still greater precaution is necessary, or the in- 
jury becomes serious. It is not altogether the 
large roots that are so liable to be cut, for these 
are often below the plough, but the innumerable 
fibres that spread in every direction, which escape 
the ploughman’s notice, but which are literally the 
mouths that convey food to the plant. My prac- 
tice has been, when an orchard is to be ploughed, 
to proceed first to dig the ground superficially with 
the spade, about the tree, two or three feet in 
breadth, and as many yards lengthwise of the fur- 
rows, so that there shall be no balk, and to run 
the plough shallow near the dug part: And where 
the orchard is in grass, to dig circles round the 
trees after harvest, both to facilitate growth, and 
to prevent injury, in winter from moles. There 
is no less caution necessary in using the spade than 
the plough, to preserve the roots entire. Itisa 
good practice to cut the grass close with a hoe, 
and then to strew rotten chip dung, if mixed with 
a little lime the better, about the tree. 
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From the New York Farmer. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SHAKERS AT 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


I wave recently visited the establishment of the 
Shakers or Friends at Pittsfield, in Massachusetts, 
and enjoyed the highest gratification in witnessing 
their improvements, aud the proofs which their 
large farm exhibits of intelligence, mechanical 
skill, industry, neatness, and perseverance in labor. 
I meddle very little with the religious notions of 
other people ; well satisfied with my own, I con- 
clude they are equally so with theirs ; and bound 
with the golden rule to do to others as they should 
do to me, I am no more disposed to encroach up- 
on their rights, than I should be to acquiesce in 
any encroachment on my own. If I cannot ap- 
prove the whole, I am willing to give them full 
credit for any part of a system which produces 
good fruits; and this industrious, peaceable, hon- 
est, quiet, hospitable people, think as we will of 
their delusions, and peculiar customs, are entitled 
to kindness and respect. 

Their establishment consists of about seven 
hundred acres, lying together, and is possessed by 
three large families, containing upwards of three 
hundred individuals, who are united for all the 
general purposes of their Society ; but who in 
their financial concerns are separate from each 
other. The land is not of the best description, 
being cold, wet, and unfavorable to grain; and 
their attention is mainly directed to the cultivation 
of grass and garden seeds, and the keeping of 
cows and sheep. Their first purpose is for their 
own supply. They raise the best they can, and 
they eat the best they raise; and, though from 
their temperate and careful habits their thrift is 
remarkable, yet the accumulation of property is 
evidently not a principal object with them. 


They have various mechanical contrivances by 
which their labor is abridged or lightened. They 
have made the best use of the water power which 
their place furnished, and husband it with care 
and economy. They have an extensive saw-imill 
carried by water, and all their fuel is cut in the 
same way. A simple arrangement, which it may 
appear trifling to mention, struck me for its shrewd- 
ness and good judgment: ordinarily wood is piled 
horizontally, and when exposed to the weather be- 
comes water-soaked and mouldy. Their billets of 
wood, being sawed, were stacked up in convenient 
piles, the sticks being placed upright on the end, 
so that any water which fell upon it was imme- 
diately drained off. After being sawed they were 
neatly put up under cover. 

But what I most admired was their magnificent 
barn, built of stone, of a circular form, three sto- 
ries in height, ninety-five feet in diameter, and 
capable, as well as may be calculated, of contain- 
ing from three to four hundred tons of hay. The 
carts enter in the second story ; the floor or drive 
way is continued round by the wall for the whole 
of the circle, so that the cart passes round the 
whole distance, and when the hay is discharged, 
goes out at the same door at which it entered ; 
and all the hay is deposited in the centre. Twen- 
ty-four loaded wagons may stand in the floor and 
be sheltered or unloaded at the same time. The 
roof is a beautiful and curious specimen of car- 
pentry ; and appears to be most securely support- 
ed. In the centre of the floor there rises to the 
apex of the roof a single column, as large as an 
admiral’s mast, around which a hollow frame of 
slats is fixed, and which serves as a ventilator or 





chimney, to discharge the steam of bay, open at 
the top, and protected by a small eupola against 
the rain. At the same time the hay is raised from 
the ground about a foot by an open floor of slats, 
so that there is, while the hay is new, a constant 
circulation of air up this chimney ; and one of the 
friends informed me, that the steam passing from 
the hay in this mode was oftentimes so dense, that, 
to use his own expression, you could wash your 
hands in it. 

The arrangements for the cattle are in the lower 
story, where every animal has its place and nuim- 
ber, and where every cow is designated in milk or 
otherwise. In this circular form there is of course 
a considerable loss of room ; yet the mode of feed- 
ing is easy, the place is kept clean, the whole 
arrangements are convenient, and the kindly treat- 
ed animals standing around this huge mass have 
at least the pleasure of seeing the good things in 
store for them. 

These worthy friends have singular advantages 
in the amount of labor which they are able at any 
time to command and apply to any object which 
they have in view; and their establishment pre- 
sents a beautiful illustration of the advantages of 
well directed industry, neatness, and order. The 
great rule of domestic economy, ‘a place for eve- 
ry thing, and every thing in its place,” is no where 
more strikingly exemplified ; and though they 
make no pretensions to the fine arts, and bave 
little of what is called taste, yet all their arrange- 
ments, and the products of their labor, exhibit the 
proofs of thoroughness, permanency, utility, and 
substantial comfort. Hi. C. 





PRINCE’S GARDEN AT FLUSHING. 

Ir is stated in the New York Enquirer, that 
there is now at this place a collection of Carnations 
in the perfection of their bloom, consisting of a 
thousand plants, and more than two bundred va- 
rieties. Such a sight would be worth a trip to 
New York, and we should certainly gratify our 
floral propensity by making it, if times were less 
troublesome, and money alittle more plentiful. A 
thousand carnations! What a Paradise! an in- 
carnation of beauty and fragrance, which Lalla 
Rookh might dream of with envy, and wake in 
disappointment, though reposing iu the valley of 
Cashmere. 

By the way, there are many other temptations 
to a visit to Prince’s Garden besides carnations, 
His catalogue of Trees, Shrubs, Herbaceous Per- 
ennials, &c. &e. fills near a hundred pages, and 
embraces almost every species, and every variety 
of vegetable production which the four quarters of 
the world can supply. This superb eslablishment 
covers more than forty acres of ground, and a man 
might wander through the labyrinthian paths and 
avenues for a week or a month, and still find 
something new and beautiful, to regale the senses, 
or to lead his wnind to a contemplation of the all- 
pervading power and goodness of the Creator, and 
to attract and even extort his admiration of that 
skill which adorns a’shrub, a flower, or a Jeaf with 
glories such as Solomon was never able to rival, 
with all his riches and splendor. A flower garden 
is one of the most striking and lovely temples 
which man can erect for the worship of his God. 

“ Lorenzo! to this heavenly Delphos haste, 
And come back all immortal, all divine.” 


Of Prince’s Garden it is hardly possible to speak 
in terms too highly enthusiastic. If any of our 


friends or readers, (and we hope we have no reud- 





ers who are not friends) are about to visit New 
York, we say tothem, Fat! not to visit Prince’s ! 
It will cost you but fifty cents or so, to go there 
from the city. It will cost you nothing to get 
back again, for you will then have no wish to min- 
vle with the bustling, jostling, thoughtless, care- 
less crowd that moves in Broadway. You will 
there find a multiform exhibition of the products 
of distant and opposite climes, living and flourish- 
ing in the most harmonious proximity. The flow- 
ers, and fruits, and shrubs, of every Zone, from 
the mosses and dwarf willows of Lapland and 
Spitzbergen, to the magnificent magnolias of Flor- 
ida, and the gaudy family of Caltus, which claims 
the torrid hills as its birth place. If you go to 
New York, go and see the Garden of the Princes 
at Flushing.—Southern paper. 





WHITE MULBERRY. 


ExreErtpnce and observation have demonstrat- 
ed that the shade of mulberry trees is not injurious 
to the growth of grass, grain, or any other vegeta- 
ble-—This is an important discovery, and argues 
powerfully in favor of the means of raising silk. 

I would advise with humble deference, that 
every farmer procure mulberry seed, form a nur- 
sery, transform all his fences into mulberry hedges, 
and plaut standard mulberry trees along all those 
hedges, half a rod distant from each other. A 
farm of a hundred acres fenced as above advised, 
would in a few years yield from the fences, a crop 
worth several bundred dollars! These fences 
would be as cheap as any other a farmer could 
erect, would require no repairs, no renewal, so 
that all the produce arising from the leaves would 
be a clear profit, One hundred pounds of leaves 
would produce in this country, one pound of reel- 
ed silk, if judiciously fed, worth from four to sev- 
en dollars—the price being governed by the good 
or bad reeling. A single tree will produce from 
thirty to sixty pounds of leaves, depending on the 
growth of the tree, soil, &c.—Village Record. 





From the New York Farmer. 
WILD DEER AND RATTLE-SNAKE. 

In the western parts of Virginia are dens where 
the rattle-snakes and other serpents retire on the 
approach of cold weather, into winter quarters, 
and where in a torpid state, like others of the ser- 
pent tribe they while away that dreary season in a 
state of insensibility to cold or hunger. In the 
spring, when the genial influence of the ‘sun 
quickens them into active life, they crawl forth 
from their brumal retreats, and enjoy the pleasures 
of a renovated existence in their own peculiar man- 
ver. Jn their travels through the woods and fields, 
they generally wend their serpentine way along 
the paths previously made, and there not unfre- 
quently meet with travellers of a character and 
species very different from themselves. Among 
the members of the animal kingdom that frequent 
that district of country, is the wild deer, be- 
tween whom and the rattle-suake there appears to 
subsist a most inveterate, instinctive hatred. When 
the deer in the elevated pride of his character, 
moves gracefully along the path where the rattle- 
snake is travelling, they, both instantaneously halt 
in their course, and prepare for a combat which 
is to terminate in the death of one or the other of 
the combatants. The snake immediately coils and 
prepares for the fatal spring ; the deer slowly re- 
cedes, and coming up with lofty but gradual 
bounds, leaps with as much precision as possible 
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with his bard and horny feet upon the serpent: 
and if he miss him, passes rapidly on, and return- 
ing renews the contest, and attempts to spring 
upon him again and again, The serpent on see- 
ing the deer moving towards him, patiently awaits 
his approach, and as soon us he conceives him to 
to be within striking distance, darts with the most 
venomous intent upon him, and if not disabled 
when the deer approaches him a second aud a 
third time, the rattle-snake repeats his springs, 
and if he strike the deer, the latter is soon put 
hors du combat, swells and dies. On the contrary, 
if the deer strike the rattle-snake with his hoofs, 
the latter has his back bone broken, and discom- 
fitted expires. And it is a fact well known to ma- 
ny, that those two hostile animals never separate 
after they meet, until one of them dics. This 
fact is derived orally from a former Reverend 
President of a college, whose reputation for knowl- 
edge and veracity is of too lofty a character to be 
impeached. 





PILLAR OF ROSES. 

‘One of the prettiest floral fancies of the present 
day is that of forming pillars of roses. These pil- 
lars consist of roses trained on iron stakes from 12 
ft. to 15ft. high, well painted: they form the 
most durable, as well as the most picturesque ob- 
jects in garden scenery.—During the ensuing sum- 
mer, I intend to make an accurate list of all the 
Noisette roses that are suitable for training in this 
mode. These with some of the Isle de Bourbon 
varieties, added to the already numerous and de- 
cided climbing roses, will make a magnificent dis- 
play. Merely to show how a heap of clay may 
become a mount of beauty, I last spring levelled 
and made circular a large quantity of white and 
blue clay, dug from a pit to contain water: on 
this with a sinall portion of dung and pit sand to 
each plant, I planted some of all the hardy climb- 
ing roses. The effectis now beautiful, and anothb- 
er suinmer it will be a mount of rose pillars each 
from eight to ten feet high. 





From the New York Farmer. 
USE OF GROUND CORN AND COBS. 
BY MR. OGDEN. 

I wave been for sometime using corn and cobs 
ground together for my cattle, and with good ef- 
fect. It is au impression among farmers that there 
are soine injurious effeets arising from its use. 1 
will state how they may be avoided. In the first 
place, the corn should be perfectly ripe. In the 
second, a large quantity should not be ground at a 
tine. It should be kept perfectly dry, for a little 
will cause the cob to mould. In the third, when 
this food is used constantly, potatoes or carrots 
should be given two or three times a week. 
With these precautions, the cob and corn ground 
together, will be a wholesome and cheap food for 
eattie. [ give my horses eight quarts per day, 
and notwithstanding they labor hard, they gain in 
flesh and perform well. 

[ grind my corn and cobs in the bone mill, 
which will turn out many bushels in the course of 
an hour, 





A TAVERN keeper whose house was infested 
with rats, resolved to try the experiment of treat- 
ing them with a * glass of grog.” He prepared a 
pan of molasses and rum and placed it in his cel- 
lar. The next morning he found fourteen of 


their ratships so essentially corned, as to be unable 
to move. 
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ITEMS OF ECONOMY, ARTS, &c. sence famous for restoring a fresh black color to 
Poison by Ivy—is said to be of an acid nature, grey hairs. 

and alkalies are recommended as remedies for it. Enamel is made of powdered glass, oxide of 

Lime water, ley obtained from wood ashes, or| lead, and tin and salt of tartar, with colored sub- 
werk solutions of pot or pearl ash will therefore stances. 


be good applications in cases of poison by ivy. A candle makes a distinct flame in the flame of 
Soft soap and cold water is likewise useful in such | aleohol. 
cases. The explosive force of gunpowder as compared \ 

Poison of Dogwood. The poison of dogwood is! with the pressure of the atmosphere, is estimated 
of an alkaline nature, and of course its remedy inay | at from 1000 to 2000 atmospheres, 
be found in acids, A strong solution of copperas | Gunpowder does vot explode by heat at less 
water has been recommended by several writers in| than 6000 of Fahrenheit. Its force of explosion 
the New England Farmer as a wash for the parts) when closely confined is 6 1-2 tons to a square 
affected by the poison of dogwood. A decoction | inch. When the air is dry it discharges a bullet 
of hemlock bark, and bathing the poisoned limb | 1800 feet in a second, and when very damp but 
with new rum have likewise been recommended. 1200 feet. 

To boil Peas or Beans. ‘That dry peas or beans| ‘Ten parts of tin and 1000 of. copper make gun 
may readily boil soft in hard water, throw a small | metal for brass guns, 
quantity of sub-carbonate of soda (common soda of} The human nails are coagulated albumen and 
the shops), into the vessel in which the dry seeds | phosphate of lime. 
are put to boil. Four grains of opium are equivalent to 100 

To keep Plums and Peaches fresh through the | drops of laudanum. 

Year.—Beat well up together equal quantities of | | Opodeldoe is a solution of soap in alcohol, with 
honey and spring water; pour the mixture into an | camphor and volatile oil. 

earthen vessel ; put in the fruits all freshly gather-| | Pearls consist of concentric layers of carbonate 
ed, and cover them up quite close. When any of} of lime and membrane. 

the fruit is taken out, wash it in cold water, and it} Salt eracks in the fire, owing to water in it be- 
will be fit for immediate use. ing converted into vapor. 

Preservation of Skins. J. Stutgard, tanver at Soda-water is made by combining 8 times its 
Tyman, in Hungary, completely preserves raw | bulk of carbonic acid gas, formed in the process, 
hides from putrefaction, and restores those that | from a carbonate of lime and dilute sulphuric acid, 
are tainted, by applying to them with a brush, a| to which is added some carbonate of soda. 
layer of pyroligneous acid. They absorb it very 
speedily, and it occasions no injury nor diminu- 
tion of their value. —Resewil Industrielle. 











MASS. HORTICULTURAL. SOCIETY. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 


The Cleaveland (Ohio) | Saturday, July 19th, 1834. 


Tuomas Mason, Charlestown Vineyard—variety 
of Carnations, Dahlias, Anemones, Hydrangia, 
Agapanthus umbellatus, Alcea rosea nigra and lu- 
teu, Moss Roses, &c. 

S. Warker, Roxbury—Dahlias, Picolees, Dian- 
thus superbus, Lychnis chalcedonica, Delphinium 
grandiflora, Rosa multiflora, Cimicifuga feetida, 
Campanula, Spires, &c. &c. 

Hoveys—Malope grandiflora, a new annual. 

S. A. SaurrLrerr—variety of Dabilias. 

J. Ricuarnson, Dorchester—specimens of Gre- 
ville rose, much admired. 

J. T. Bucxtneuam, Cambridge—Papaver, hy- 
bridium, album, coccineum, carneum, flore pleno, 
frimbriatum, variegatum, and caucasicum, 

WinsHips—many kinds, 

By order of the Committee, 
Jona. Winsuip, Chairman. 








Sugar from Potatoes. 
Advertiser of Aug. 22, says that a sinall quantity 
of molasses was brought to that village last week, 
from Medina county, manufactured from potatoes. 
Eleven quarts of thick molasses was procured 
from a bushel and three pecks of potatoes. The 
flavor is pleasant and the article equal in every 
respect to West India molasses. The process of 
manufacturing is said to be simple, and not expen- 
sive. 

To remove a Hard Coating or Crust from Glass 
and Porcelain Vessels.—It often happens that glass 
vessels, used as pots for flowers and other pur- 
poses, receive an unsightly deposit or crust, bard 
to be removed by scouring or rubbing. The best 
method to take it off is to wash it with a little di- 
luted muriatic acid. This acts upon it and loosens 
it very speedily —M. Y. Farmer. 

Timber growing in open land, or on the bor- 
ders of woods is the best. Timber growing on 
dry land has less sap and is more solid than that 
growing in swamps. Elm and beech are good 
and durable under water: Elm holds a nail bet- 
ter in water than any other timber. Evergreens 
decay externally, oak, chesnut and maple decay 
first internally. The sap or white-wood of wal- 
nut is tough, the heart brittle. 


To restore the growth of Hair which has fallen 
off, a solution of tartrite of antimony of the strength 
of five grains to an ounce of distilled water applied 
three times a day has been found effectual when 
the surface was not already inflamed, in which 
last case application of leeches has been followed 
with growth of hair on the bald places. 

From common oranges, cut through the middle 
while green, dried in the air, and steeped forty 
days in oil, the Arab old women prepare an es- 


FRUITS EXHIBITED. 

Peaches.—A basket of splendid rare-ripe Peach- 
es from E. Breep, Charlestown. 

Gooseberries. Yellow Walnut, Roaring Lion, 
and Hopeley’s Globe, from A. Haveuton, Jr. Lynn. 

A fine specimen of the Whitesmith, from 8. A. 
Suvurtwerr, Boston. 

A fine specimen of Hopeley’s Globe and Roaring 
Lion, 6 of which weighed 2 oz. 18 dwts. Trey, 
from S. Waker, Roxbury. 

A fine specimen of Green Ocean (very hand- 
some, and nearly equalling Mr.Walker’s in weight,) 
from 8S. Ponp, Cambridgeport. 

Raspberries.—A new variety called the Grape, 
very prolific, from T. Mason, Charlestown. 

For the Comunitiee, 





B. V. Frencu. 
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THE RELATIVE PLEASURES AND PROFITS 
OF AGRICULTURE. 


To the Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 

Srr,—I have received your letter of the 15th of 
March, and regret that neither my experience or 
ability is adequate to do justice to the various top- 
ics you have intimated relating to the subject of 
agriculture. 

Since you have paid me the compliment to con- 
sult my opinions, I will endeavor briefly to state 
them, in a manner which will substantially consti- 
tute a reply to your several inquiries. : 

The pursuit of husbandry has not yet attained 
to the rank to which it is entitled in the northern 
portion of the United States—a rank which is con- 
ceded to it in some other sections of our country, 
and among the most enlightened nations of Eu- 
rope. This circumstance will serve to retard 
advances in this most useful avocation, which 
a higher estimate on the part of the enlighten- 
ed classes of our citizens could not fail to cre- 
ate. Yet it cannot be doubted that this depart- 
ment of Jife will more and more be sought for its 
intrinsic advantages, presenting as it does a health- 
ful occupation to mind and body, and a stability 
which no other pursuit can equal, It might seem 
invidious to institute comparisons among the seve- 
ral occupations incident to civilized life. Let it 
suffice that each has its appropriate usefulness, 
and that busbandry is not the least useful or least 
honorable among them. Many illustrious men 
have borne testimony to the diversified pleasure of 
rural life, and that it affords occupation to the 
most enlarged capacity. 

In reply to the question, whether * capital may 
be properly invested in cultivated land,” I confi- 
dently answer it can; and I am of the opinion, that 
in no other way can a moderate fortune be so profit- 
ably employed. In adopting this conclusion I am 
supposing the objects to be safety, productiveness, 
confortable life, pleasant occupation, the educa- 
tion of children, and the transmission of property 
to descendants. 

It may on a superficial view appear paradoxical, 
that the cultivation of land can compete in profits 
with the adventures of commerce, or the opera- 
tions of machinery. It is the greater uniformity 
in the products of land, contrasted with the ever 
fluctuating character of commerce and manufac- 
tures, which establishes the point in question. If 
it be true, as is asserted, that our own country 
every twenty years witnesses the insolvency of the 
whole aggregate trading fraternity, what does it 
not argue in favor of a pursuit in which a man 
need never fail ? 

The habits of expense engendered by commerce 
constitute a heavy annual levy upon the income of 
the prosperous merchant. Those habits are too 
likely to survive the prosperity which fostered 
them, than which a more deplorable condition 
cannot well be imagined. But be who resides ou 
a landed estate, and practises assiduity, and evin- 
ces the intelligence of the merchant, the manufac- 
turer or professional man, may sustain himself 
during periods of depression without a diminution 
of capital at any rate. His babits are frugal, which 
is equivalent to wealth; his daily occupation is a 
lessou of economy, a term seldom addressed and 
never palatable to American ears, a virtue as far 
removed from meanness as it is from prodigality, 
the more general practice of which could not fail 
to give greater stability to private and public pros- 


perity. 


The trading classes usually incur debts beyond 
the capital possessed by them, and frequently credit 
alone is the expedient relied upon. The farmer of 
even small possession need incur no debts; this 
difference is vital, and gives to the land proprietor 
a guarantee of success and certainty which other 
classes cannot possess. My object in the preced- 
ing remarks is to ineuleate the idea that to those 
who are in circumstances to elect their mode of 
life, agricultural pursuits are most eligible. But 
in order to succeed in husbandry in the condition 
of things existing among us, the proprietor must 
vigilantly conduet his own affairs; he may hire 
men to labor, but he cannot so readily bire them 
to think. A man with us, who has a respectable 
capacity, will become a small proprietor rather 
than a hireling. Agriculture is not an amusement, 
nore than Jaw or commerce are such; and what 
lawyer or merchant could dream of success while 
leading a life of idleness or pleasure. 

Agriculture is pot incompatible with mental cul- 
tivation ; it is favorable to virtue, as the farmer 
knows nothing of the strifes and rivalries, which 
grow out of competition in other pursuits, and 
which lead men to look with an evil eye upon the 
prosperity or skill of a neighbor, The country 
resident escapes many of the time-destroying friv- 
olities of the town, and,*on the other hand, has 
fewer of the social advantages which conduce to 
refinement, These things may be offset to the 
freedom and healthfulness of rural existence, where 
man draws less of his satisfaction from others, and 
more from himself and the works of God, divested 
of the conventional rules which constitute an arti- 
ficial existence. 

There is one part of your letter which I deem 
it important to notice, the most practical part, and 
relates to the articles of culture which an agricul- 
turist should select as his own, among the many. 

In determining the objects of culture which a 
person attempting farming should select as primary, 
the circumstances of soil, position, and the price of 
land, should govern. In western New-York, wheat 
is the great staple, for the reason that much of the 
soil of that region is well adapted to its produe- 
tion. The Hudson river counties, on the contrary, 
seem by the variety of soil to be favorable to the 
dairy, wool-growing, and stock generally, as also 
to the growth of all the grains produced in a north- 
ern latitude. 

What is denominated convertible husbandry, or 
rotation of crops, is the improved feature in mod- 
ern husbandry, as it conduces to the constant im- 
provement of land ; and while it diminishes labor 
it increases products. Neither grazing or cropping 
exclusively can be deemed judicious, as both when 
combined are admirably calculated to aid each 
other, the former supplying manures to give a 
profitable effect to the operations of the plough ; 
and besides, the regular employment given to la- 
borers at all seasons, by uniting the different parts 
into one system, is an advantage which every econ- 
omist will appreciate. 

In conclusion, I would decidedly discourage 
amateur farming, as it usually is brief in its histo- 
ry, and disastrous in its results. But to such as 
seek rational employment where a comparative in- 
dependence may be enjoyed, I would recommend 
agriculture. 

If I may be allowed to speak of my individual 
undertakings, I would say that in an investment of 
a large sum in the course of a few years, in lands, 





improvements, aud animals, commenced in inex- 





perience, and misdirected by ignorance, my anti- 
cipations of profit have not been disappointed. 
The nature and magnitude of the trust have tied 
my attention to its accomplishment, and I have 
the satisfaction of finding my income yearly in- 
creasing, and my expenditures diminishing. 
Iam, sir, yours, &e. Henry W. Devavan. 
Ballston, May 1, 1834. 





From the Cultivator. 
PASTURES. 


Ir is now a well settled opinion, among good 
farmers, that lands generally, cannot be profitably 
improved, for a course of years, either for meadow 
or tillage crops alone ; but that the product and 
profits in both cases are materially increased, by 
changing from one to the other alternately. Con- 
stant tillage exhausts more than the manure of the 
farm can restore; while in the meadows the bur- 
then of the hay annually diminishes, the soil be- 
comes compact and hard, the benign influence of 
heat and air are partially excluded from it, the 
finer grasses run out, and their place is naturally 
usurped by moss and a stinted herbage. Besides 
alternation seems to be among the primary laws of 
nature. We all know the importance of alternat- 
ing our tillage erops ; that a field will not carry 
the same grain or kind of roots, two or more years 
in succession without great expense in manuring, 
or constant diminution in product ; and that mead- 
ows after two or three years from being laid down 
manifestly decrease in their product. 

The same law that renders alternation of grain 
and grass essential, applies with equal force to 
our pastures, although the opinion bas prevailed 
and with most persons is still popular, that old 
pastures are the best. ‘To satisfy any farmer of the 
error of his opinion, let him appropriate an acre 
of old, and an acre of new pasture recently laid 
down to hay. If the land is of similar quality, he 
will find that the new will give him twoor three and 
probably four times as much hay: as the old. The 
same difference that we find ip the hay, must ex- 
ist in the pasture. The disparity appears not only 
in the quantity, but in the quality and duration. 
From the soil being more permeable to heat and 
air, the active agents of vegetable decomposition 
aud nutrition, the grass starts earlier in the spring, 
when in most demand, and continues to grow long- 
er in autumn, in the new than in the old pasture. 
The plough and harrow and a change of crops, 
are as necessary to renovate pasture as they are to 
renovate meadow grounds. In noticing the mod- 
ern system of Scotch farming in a recent work, 
we observed that on a farin of five hundred acres, 
there was not an acre of grass in pasture or mead- 
ow, which had been laid down more than two 
years, 

As pertinent to the subject, we make the follow- 
ing extracts froma communication of Mr. Main, in 
the March number of the Edinburgh Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture. 

‘© Struck when a boy with delight at the ever- 
green meadows of Doncaster, and the freshness in 
the dead of winter, of the fields near London, I 
could not in settling in the north, belp contrasting 
these—with a feeling almost bordering on disgust 
—with our witty-brown grass parks of Scotland, 
wearing in many places a pale blue tint till the 
beginning of June, or puffed off in the newspapers 
as affording a ‘full bite’ in the middle of May. 
I said to myself, ‘cannot industry and exertion 
produce a change in our grass lands? Perhaps 
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we cannot expect to vie with Doncaster or Lon- 
don, but still something may be done.’ So doffing 
the gay soldier’s coat, and putting on the hodden 
grey, I set to work, to try if fine pasture could not 
be got in Scotland.—Long did I toil at top dress- 
ing,—all the never-failing, oft-recommended re- 
cipes of this compound and that compound, I tried 
in vain,—peat-earth in all the varied shapes of 
mixture with lime and dung, soot, composts with 
scrapings of ditches or other matter—all these | 
tried in various ways. I[ exhausted the pharma- 
copeia of agricultural quacks ; and soon found out 
that without the aid of plough and harrow, noth- 
ing could be done—iv other words the ground 
must be put in good heart befure you can have 
good grass. 

«‘ Well, that being done, I had fine grass: but 
it grew bad again; it was not fine permanent pas- 
ture. I had recourse once more to the old system 
of top-dressing, and of course improved the pas- 
ture, but again it fell off. By this time I had be- 
fore my eyes the palpable fact, that new laid down 
grass was good, and that, do what [ would, old 
grass could not be made to bring the same rent. 

‘© It appears to me, that only on certain soils 
and situations, that pasture can be allowed to re- 
main without great loss; that such situations are 
flat meadows, or the neighborhood of rivers or 
streams, rich in alluvial soil, and the natural hab- 
itat of the pasture plants, or in the vicinity of 
large towns, where manure has been applied till 
the ground could not bring a grain crop to maturi- 
ty ; and that on all other situations recourse must 
be had to the plough, as soon as failure in the 
grass crop takes place ; and the breaking up will 
entirely depend on the quality of the land, and 
manner which it has been treated, there being no 
such true unerring guide to the quality of the land, 
as the length of time it can be profitably left in 
pasture. Little need be said on the unprofitable- 
ness of old pasture to the actual farmer. There 
is little old grass to be found on the farm of a man 
who has rent to pay. Have you never remarked 
the difference of rent that is given by a grazier or 
butcher, for a field of new, and a field of old 
grass? Have you ever put the question to your- 
self, why is this? I shall give you the answer: 
Let both fields be shut up and cut for hay, weigh 
the produce, see the great difference in favor of 
the new grass, and the secret is out. Still keep 
the cattle from the field ; look at the new grass, 
how soon the aftermath springs! Well then, is 
not the overplus of the hay that which would have 
fed so many more cattle? and yet people prate 
about old grass, 

‘Not only is the produce of an acre of new 
grass, far greater than that of an acre of old, but 
it is more palatable to the cattle, and, as far as I 
have been able to observe, exactly in the ratio of 
the age of the grass. Anexample of this came 
lately under my eye: A tradesman occupied a 
field which he cultivated regularly—breaking up a 
bit, green cropping it the following year, and then 
sowing it down, after which he pastured it by 
wethering his beasts. The man leaving the place, 
I caused some hurdles (fence) to be put around 
the bit not in grass, and left the rest of the field in 
pasture. The cattle during the whole of summer, 
ate the new grass to the very earth, and did not 
taste the older until the force of hunger made them 
do so, Next season the bit which had been hurd- 
led off was sown ; and was allowed to go with the 
rest of the field. The very same thing took place, 








the new grass was first eaten, and then that which 
was older. I had an opportunity of observing 
last summer, the marked preference which sheep 
give to young grass, compared with old, by put- 
ting cattle into two fields, separated by a fence 
only—one very fine grass of some years standing, 
the other only three years old, and pulling out 
some of the lower rails of a communicating gate, 
permitted forty sheep to pass through, and pasture 
in whichever field they pleased. ‘The result was 
they were constantly to be found in the field of 
younger grass, and very seldom went into the old 
grass enclosure. At last I was forced to shut 
them into the old grass, finding they were reduc- 
ing the feed in the one, and leaving too much in 
the other. Be it always remembered that land 
must be well laid down. If grass however new, 
be growing on poor land, or wet, or on land that 
has been badly cleared, cattle do not relish it. I 
have seen frequent instances of this. More par- 
ticularly do they dislike pasturing on foul land. 

**Having now broached the subject, I would 
not for the present at least, pursue it any farther ; 
but ere I take my leave, I would in the first place 
state, in corroboration of what I have been endeav- 
oring to maintain, that by following the breaking 
up system instead of the top-dressing one, I have 
not only altered the verdure, but I have increased 
the rent of the old grass lawn on my farm from 
three to five fold. In conclusion I would make a 
brief recapitulation of my sentiments: I maintain 
that except a few favored spots on the banks of 
rivers, &c. no ground can without loss be left 
long in pasture; that it appears to me four or five 
years is generally speaking, the longest period land 
should be allowed to lie in grass; that is, if pasture 
be the object, at the end of that time, the ground 
should be broken up and returned to grass again. 
[ maintain that without grass, severely cropped 
land cannot be restored to full fertility ; and with- 
out cropping grass cannot be made to continue at 
the maximum point of utility and verdure.” 





From the N. Y. Farmer. 
OHIO COMPANY FOR IMPORTING CATTLE. 

Our correspondent F. E. R. has sent us the sub- 
joined article, taken from the Chillicothe Adverti- 
ser. We are pleased to record exertions so spirit- 
ed and liberal to improve our stock of cattle. It 
is very probable, too, that the Improved Short 
Horns will be suitable for the fertile and rich 
lands of the West. For this section of the coun- 
try, and for all New-England, we are persuaded it 
will not answer to invest capital in this breed at 
high prices, 

The following is an extract of a letter from Felix 
Renick, Esq. to his brother in this place, dated 

‘‘ Liverpool, (England), 30th April, 1834. 

‘¢T returned to this place the day before yester- 
day, after a pretty thorough examination of all the 
best stocks of short horned cattle in Yorkshire and 
Durham, and have been considerably disappointed 
in finding so few of the best kind of cattle ; their 
stocks have evidently been * going back,” as they 
call it here, for several years, in consequence of a 
depression in price, &c. 

*¢ We have purchased fourteen head of the best 
cattle we could find, and have had to pay very 
high for them, as I think it is entirely useless to 
import any but the best kind, with an indisputable 
pedigree, and they are scarce and dear. We have 
paid various prices according to their qualtiy and 
purity of blood, which is much looked to here, 


and they are valued accordingly. We have paid 
from 30 to 150 guineas for those which we have 
purchased. The cattle purchased by us, in our 
opinion, (as well as that of all the best judges that 
we have seen) are superior to any in England 
with the exception of one. 

Some of the cattle purchased by us took the 
premiums at the Otley Agricultural Fair. We are 
now so far advanced with our purchases as to be 
ready for shipping at any time, and my object in 
returning here was to procure vessels to take them 
out. 

I parted with Josiah Renick and Edwin J. Har- 
ness a few days ago at Leeds, They proceed to 
London and Paris. They will probably return 
through Herefordshire, and look at some of the 
Hereford Reds, as they are called, and some of the 
Devons; but from any thing I have seen, and all 
the information I can get, I do not believe it will 
be right to import any other than Short Horns; 
or Durhams as we call them. The best cattle 
here are all known as the improved breed of Short 
Horns ; and as it respects the Long Horns, that 
were formerly so much admired by us, I do not 
believe there is any stock of that kind in England ; 
there are still some bred in Ireland, and purchas- 
ed in England, to bring up some of their Short 
Horned calves, for they never let them suck their 
dains, but either raise them by hand or by nurses. 
The Long Horns have dwindled comparatively to 
nothing. 





OLD APPLES. 


Mr. Levi Tucker, of Cummingham, Mass. has 
sent us three Roxbury Russets, which have been 
kept through two winters and one summer,—in dry 
sand. The fruit was sound and but little shrivel- 
ed, and had the freshness and flavor of last year’s 
crop. Might not this mode of preserving winter 
apples and pears, be adopted on a large scale with 
profit? It certainly might if they commanded 
the price here they do in the London Market. The 
Gardener’s Magazine for April, quotes Newton 
pippins at 10 to 12s ($2.22 to 2.86) per bushel— 
Nonpareils at 11 to 21 10s ($4.44 to 11.10) per bush- 
el, and pears at 4 to 6s per dozen.—Cultivator. 





WATERING ISABELLA GRAPE VINES. 


Some years past a gentleman recommended, at 
a meeting of the New-York Horticultural Society, 
pleutiful watering of the native grapes just as they 
begin to change their color after obtaining a full 
size. Mr. Aymar, of this city, has tried it for two 
or three years. He cuts a trench near the stem, 
and keeps it well supplied with water, principally 
from the wash of the kitchen. Mr. A. says it im- 
proves the flavor of the grapes, and makes them 
more melting, like the foreign —M. Y. Farmer. 





NATIVE GRAPES. 


Tue following is the testimony of N. Longworth, 
Esq. one of the most exteusive vine growers in 
this country : The Catawba is superior as a wine 
and table grape to the Isabella, and matures its 
fruit better though a less abundant bearer. We 
have native grapes in most of our States, could a 
selection be made, that would leave-us little cause 
to regret that foreign grapes succeeded so hadly 
with us, 





Merit. True merit is like a river, the deeper it 
is the less noise it makes. 
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Tue above is a representation of that very useful but 
too much neglected machine, the Roller. It is formed 
after a model first constructed by Extas Puinney, Esq. 
of Lexington, Mass. figured and described in the New 
England Farmer, vol. ix, p.22, and in Fessenden’s Com- 
plete Farmer, p.348. This implement is 6 feet in length, 
and 5 feet in diameter. It turns on an iron axis of the 
same length, by 1 1-2 inches in diameter, is of two parts 
of 3 feet each. 

Mr. Phinney says that this roller presents the follow- 
ing among other advantages: ‘If the ground be very 
mellow a small roller is apt to draw it into ridges, the 
small stones to be crowded into heaps before it, rather 
than pressed igto the earth, where they lie, and the sur- 
face consequently left uneven; and when used upon the 
ground in the spring of the year, which had been sown 
with grass seed the fall previous, the roots of the tender 
plants are often injured by its tendency to drag rather 
than to roll over the ground. ‘These difficulties are all 
cured by enlarging the diameter. The large roller also 
moves easier, and the weight falling more directly on the 
sinall stones, they are better pressed into the earth ; the 
lumps of earth more finely broken, and the surface much 
smoother.” 


In a valuable paper ‘‘ on the uses and value of the rol- 
ler,” by Joun Lowe xt, Esq. published in the Vew Eng- 
land Farmer, vol. vi, p. 147, the writer observes * On 
grain aud grass lands I apply the roller in the Spring 
after the sowing, but not until the surface has become so 
hard and dry that the horse’s boof shall not penetrate the 
soil too deeply. I precede the rolling with a light har- 
row unloaded, never fearing the occasional dislodgment 
of the plants. I then follow with the roller, though the 
plants are often four or five inches high. The roller 
then settles the roots firmly in the ground, which had 
heen raised by the preceding winter’s frost, and in one 
week I perceive the beneficial effects of the roller, though 
its first and immediate effect seems to those unaccu-toin- 
ed to its use, pernicious and destructive. The roller I 
have used has been of freestone, 18 inches in diameter 
and 3 1-2 feet in length; its weight I should suppose 
could not be less than 500 Ibs. at the least; but as such 
rollers eannot be easily procured, a smooth log of 18 in- 
ches in-diameter, or a plank one of two feet will answer 
equally well, having direetly over the axis a box filled 
with stones to such a weight as a common horse can 
conveniently drag over au undulating surface. This can 
only be settled by each individual, according to the 
strength of his horse, and the inequality of the ground of 
which every man on the spot can alone be the competent 
judge. 

‘‘] have no hesitation to say that among all the im- 
provements of modern husbandry the roller holds an im- 
portant and almost indispensable place.” 








| pay the expense. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the New-England Farmer. 

Mr. FessenpEN—Your correspondent **A Dor- 
chester Farmer” may be pleased to learn that if 
his ** Pomme de Terre” be dead, as he supposed, 
it neither suffered of ‘*a rose in aromatic pain” 
nor was smothered among Dahlias. No, sir, our 
‘apple of the earth” sustained the dignity of a 
‘¢ Lord of acres” among his brothers tubcrosa of 
the Dahlia tribe; a true disciple of the utilitarian 
school, he seemed proudly conscious that although 
they found more favor in the eyes of some, many 
more were desirous of favor in his eyes; it was 
consigned to the hands of a practical and careful 
cultivator, who placed it ‘* beneath the sod,” and 
although dead, the vital part has germinated de 
nouveau, and gives promise that its progress may 
not disappoint the hopes of its friends, and par- 
ticularly those of the valued member and beuefac- 
tor of the Society in whose charge he was pleased 
to place it, of this a report in due time may be ex- 
pected, A Cuurivator. 

July 19. 











For the New England Farmer. 
COW CABBAGE. 

Plymouth, July 18th, 1834. 
Mr. Fessenpen—Dear Sir, It is not a very 
pleasant duty to comply with your request in. the 
last Farmer respecting the Cow Cabbage concern. 
I have merely to say that the plant has proved to4 
be a worthless article. [ distributed a very con- 
siderable quantity of the seed produced the first 
year, and I believe in every instance in New Eng- 
land it degenerated to such a degree as to disap- 
point expectation, and its cultivation was relin- 
quished. But the letter which I published on the 
subject gained for me quite a flattering notoriety. 
It was noticed in various parts of the United States, 
and [ soon found myself involved in an extensive 
correspondence which I believe however was pro- 
ductive of little profit to either party. Some of 
the letters came post paid, others not. When I 
sent seed to the western aud southern states, I re- 
quested to be informed of the result of the trials 
in those climates, but they disappointed me in ev- 
ery instance. The last letter which I received 
came to me at 25 cents postage, the writer stated 
that he had seated himself on a new plantation, 
and having heard much in favor of Cow Cabbage 
for winter fodder, he would be glad if the Doctor 
would send him some seed for trial, but it might 
he sent part of the distance by water and he would 
Upon the whole, Mr. Editor, 
the Cow Cabbage coucern has been one of my 

poorest speculations, 
Iam with respect your humble servt. 
James THACHER. 





From the Farmer and Gardener. 
GAMA GRASS. 

Grorce Lanpvoret, gardener to the establish- 
ment connected with the Farmer and Gardener, 
has succeeded in sprouting the Gama Grass Seed 
in four days, by a method we believe to be entire- 
ly new; and from its complete success in this in- 


stance, it is a plausible conclusion that the same | 


method will be found equally beneficial in forward- 
ing the vegetation of other seeds. ‘The gama grass 
seed has always been very slow in vegetating, and 
in some instances has lain twelve or fourteen 
months in the ground before the young plant has 
made its appearance. 


His plan of treatment was this: ‘Take 
proof spirits one quart, plaster of paris a 
double handful, or sufficient to make it of 
the consistence of thin whitewash ; set it 
by the fire and keep it milk-warm for twen- 
ty-four hours ; then sow it in ground well 
prepared, and protect it from the heat of 
the sun in a hot day, or from the cold of 
such nights as we have had during this ex- 
periment, by a grass mat. 

By this method the seeds sprouted and 
came up in four days 3 and have continued, 
notwithstanding the extremely cold weather 
we have had, to grow finely. Plants thus 
raised are to be set out at a distance of two 
feet each way, and in a short time the 
ground will be entirely covered with the 
grass, 

It is highly probable that thorn seed, 
peach stones, and all other seeds covered 
with hard coats, may be sprouted in the 
same way with greater facility and certain- 
ty than they have heretofore been done. 





PRESERVATION OF POTATOES. 

Tue last number of the Journal of Agri- 
culture, contains some remarks on the pres- 
ervation of potatoes. The tubers “are peel- 
ed, rasped, and put into a coarse cloth be- 
tween two boards in a press, and pressed 
into a cake and then dried.” In the juice 
escaping some starch is found. The cake 
will keep nearly three years perfectly sweet.” 
This operation on a large scale will convert 
that useful, but perishable root into a per- 
manent supply for the kitchen, the stable or 
feeding pyre. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Edenton, July 9.—On Tuesday last, the Coron- 
er of Chowan county held an inquest over the 
body of Mrs. Ward, who was found dead in her 
dwelling, about 20 miles above Edenton. Ver- 
dict of the Jury—* that she came to her death in 
consequence of blows intlicted by her husband, 
Mieajah Ward, while in a state of intoxication. 
Ward has,we understand, made hisescape. This, 
we regret to say, is the second case that has come 
to our knowledge within a few weeks, in which 
ardent spirits has been the immediate cause of the 
destruction of human life. 

Norr’s Sroves—Legal Decision. The suit 
pending between Dr. Nott and Mr. James Wil- 
son in the United States Court, a special reference 
of which for the ascertainment of the facts in the 
case, was made to the late Chief Justice Spencer, 
Mr. Justice Woodruff, and Mr. Joseph Curtis, 
after a full and protracted hearing, has been unan- 
imously decided in favor of Dr. Nott. Thisis the 
second decision had on the same side ; and con- 
sidering the great respectability of the referees 
and the length of time occupied in the hearing, 
and in the making of their decision, the question 
of right may be considered as put at rest.—.V. Y. 
paper. 

Wheat Crop. The prospects for the wheat 
crops in the country have greatly improved during 
the last three weeks. The wheat fields gemer- 


ally have an uncommonly fine appearance, and 
promise the farmers an abundant harvest. The 
crop of grass also promises to be very abun- 





dant.—Pough. Eagle. 
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The Crops. From every part of the country we re- 
ceive the most cheering accounts. Excepting the frosts 
in May, and they were not so disastrous as was expect- 
ed, the season has been unusually favorable for almost 
every species of vegetation. 
unusually fine, and cotton and corn give promise of plen- 
ty. We do not recollect ever to have heard so general 
and uniform expression of satisfaction among our agri- 
culturists, as at present appcearances.—.Vushville Repub. 


The Battle of Bunker Hill was celebrated at Ipswich 
in a novel and delightful manner. A number of young 
men raised a subscription and invited all the old soldiers 
of the Revolution in the town to partake of a collation. 
The number present wastwenty-seven. The aggregate 
of their ages was upwards of 2109 years; thus making 
their average age 80. Nine were present at the Battle 
of Bunker Hill. The old soldiers were in excellent 
spirits, and delighted with the kindness and respect 
shown them by the young men. 


Smal] grain has turned out 


Eight hundred young men of Lowell, have pledged 
themselves to total and entire abstinence from alcoholic 
vinous, and fermented liquors. They denominate their 
association the “ Lowell Total Abstinence Society.”’ 

Beat this who can! Mr. Oliver Emerson of this town 
struck on Saturday last, at his brick yard, one hundred 
and eighty bricks in the short space of five minutes. 
These bricks were struck by hand, and exhibited as good 
an appearance when deposited upon the bed as those 
made at the ordinary rate. Two active young men 
were kept upon a run in discharging the moulds as he 
filled them. The bricks in their wet state, will average 
five pounds each, making an amount of nine hundred 
pounds of clay handled and handsomely moulded in five 
minutes! The ordinary rate of producing brick by 
hand, is about fifty in the same space of time.—V. H, 
Spectator. 








SUPERICR TURNIP SEED. 


Wm. Prince anv Sons, proprietors of the 

Linnzan Garden and Nurseries at Flushing, have 

Mew all the following varieties of TURNIPS growing 

for the inspection of those who desire to view them, and they 

can in consequence guarantee the excellence and accuracy of 

their seeds, which they offer in large or small quantities at very 
moderate prices, to venders and alli others. 


600 Ibs. Ruta Baga, or Swedish Turnip, of the superior 
pufple top variety. 

Large White Norfolk field, for cattle. 

Large Yellow Bulleck, for cattle. 

Fine Yellow Aberdeen, for cattle. 

Yellow Flat, for table. 

White Flat, for table and cattle. 

White Globe. 

Red Top, or Red Round. 

Green ‘Top, or Green Round, 

Long Tankard or Hanover. 

Early White Garden Stone. 

Early White Dutch. 

100 Ibs. Early®Yellow Dutch. 

100 Ibs. Purple Top, Yellow Scotch. 


Also, Dale’s Yellow Hybrid, Yellow Stone six weeks, Red 
six weeks, or Red Stone, Yellow Maltese, White Swedish, Yel- 
low Altringham, Swan’s Egg, French Early Long, French Yel- 
low Long, French Black Sugar, Moustail, or six weeks, Sear- 
esbrook, or Preston Yellow, Berlin or Yeltan, &c. the whole 
forming a complete concentration of the choicest varieties ob- 
tainable in foreign countries, or in our own. 

They have also a most superior collection, comprising every 
other choice variety of Vegetable, Field and Flower sced, most 
esteemed in European or American gardens, all of which they 
have growing in specimen beds for inspection. A large num- 
ber of the choicest varieties are entirely new. 

Catalogues with prices will be sent to every applicant, and 
orders executed with the utmost exactitude and despatch. 

N. B.—1000 Ibs. superior Provence Luzerne, at 25 cts. 





400 Ibs. 
200 Ibs. 
200 Ibs. 
150 Ibs. 
300 Ibs. 
250 Ibs. 
250 Ibs. 
100 Ibs. 
100 Ibs. 
150 Ibs. 
200 Ibs. 





ZINC WARE. 

Just received, a further supply of Zine Milk Pans, Kettles 
and deep Bake Pans, and for sale at the Agricultural Ware- 
House, No. 5! and 52 North Market Street. 

The above articles are highly recommended, not only for 
dairies but for private families ; at this season of the year they 
are most wanted, and it is fully ascertained that they produce 
more eream from the same quaatity of Milk. jy 16 


NOTICE, 
Susscrisers to the New England Farmer can have their 
volumes neatly half bound, and lettered for 75 cents, by leav- 
ing them attbe Farmer oitice, missing numbers supplied. 





ENGLISH WORKS ON AGRICULTURE. 

Dr. Dickson’s Practical Agriculture, in two volumes, 1260 
pages, with numerous engravings and colored plates. 

Complete Farmer, or general dictionary of Agriculture and 
Husbandry, with many engravings, in 2500 pages. 

The Complete Grazier with plates, second handed, 600 pages 

The above will be sold very low, having been partially used, 

July 16th. GEO. C. BARRETT. 


FARMERS ATTEND. 

A GENTLEMAN who intends to embark for Europe, in Octo- 
ber next, wishes to engage an experienced Farmer to take 
charge of his farm of about forty acres, distant seven miles 
from Boston. Said farm is easy of cultivation, is in good-or- 
der,well stocked, and has a house upon it, in which said farmer 
could reside. 

Liberal wages will be paid, but no person need apply unless 
he can give the best recommendations, and has a practical 
knowledge of his business. Apply at this office.  eptf jy19 








EDINBURGH REVIEW, NO. CXIX. 
Tus day published by LILLY, WAIT & CO. 


Gonxtents. The Life of Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Moore, K. B. By his brother, James Carrick Moore—Fanata- 
cism., By the Author of Natural History of Enthusiasm—Lives 
of the most eminent British Painters, Sculptors and Aatichects. 
By Allen Cunuingham—Journal of a West India Proprietor. 
By the late Matthew G. Lewis—Historical Researches into the 
Politics, Intercourse and Trade of the Carthaginians, Ethiopi- 
ans, and Egyptians. By A. H. L. Heeren, Professor of Histo- 
ry in the University of Goettingen. Translated from the Ger- | 
man—Historiea! Researches into the Politics. Intercourse and 
trade of the Principal Nations of Antiquity. By A.H.L.Heeren, 
Professor of History in the University of Goettingen, Translated 





from the German. Asiatic Nations—Pindar in verse. By Rev. 
Henry Francis Cary, A.M.—The Round Towers of Ireland; or | 
Mysteries of Freemasonry, of Sabaism, and of Budhism, for | 
the first time unveiled. Prize Essay of the Roval Irish Acad- | 
emy, enlarged and embellished with numerous illustrations. | 
By Henry O’Brien, Esq. A. B.—On the connection of the | 
Physical Sciences. By Mrs. Somerville—Poems, chiefly re- | 
ligious. By the Rev. F. H. Lyte, A. M.—First Report by | 
Messrs. Villiers and Bowring on the Commercial Relations be- | 
(ween France and Great Britain, 1834.—Addresse des Nego- 
cians de Bordeaux aux chambres Legislatives—Report made 
to his Majesty by a Royal Commission of Enquiry into the 
State of the Universities of Scotland. (Ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed, 7th October, 1831.)—Poor Laws in 
Ireland, considered in their probable effects upon the Capital, 
the Prosperity, and the Progressive Improvement of that Coun- 
try. By Sir John Walsh—Report of evidence from the Select 
Committee on the State of the Poor in Ireland. (Ordered by | 
the House of Commons to be Printed, 1830.) } 








BRASS SYRINGES. 

Just received at the Agricultural Warehouse, a good assort- | 
ment of Willis’s improved Brass SyrinGes for Green Houses‘ | 
Grape Vines, &c. Sena Complete Farmer, page 349. 
je4 J.R. NEWELL. | 





REVOLVING HORSE RAKES. 

Just received, a few more very superior Revolving Horse 

Rakes. These rakes which have this season been used by some 

of our Best Practical Farmers are very much approved. They | 
rake very clean aud very expeditiously. 

For Sale at the Agricultural Warehouse. 





jy23 | 





GRAIN CRADLES. 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 52 North Market st. 
a few more of Willis’s Improved Grain Cradles, with Cast 
Steel Scythes, a very superior article. jy%3 





WHITE DUTCH CLOVER. 
RecrIVED this week direct from Holland 1000 Ibs. superior 
White CLover, warranted free from any kind of foul seed, 
and at least worth one third more than American. This will 
be found an excellent Grass for Pasture land, &c. 
al6 GEO. C. BARRETT, New England Seed Store 


DAMAGED BISHOPS LAWN AND MUSLINS. 
ELIAB STONE BREWER, at No. 414 Washington 
Street, will open for sale this day, 

1 Case wet (but not damaged) Bishops Lawn. 

1 do. do, do. Book Muslin. 

Also, 1 do. Superfine 6-4 Cambric Dimoties, which will be 
offered by the Piece at 25 per cent. less than cost of importa- 
tion. m 14 


STRAW CARPETING. 
ELIAB STONE BREWER, No. 414 Washington street, 
has received a lot of 106 pieces superior straw carpeting white 
and fancy checks, 5-4,6-4, and 7-4 widths, which he will sell 
by the piece or yard at very low prices. Also, Canton Straw 
yable matts. istf. a 16 














PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 








FROM 
































TO 
APPLES,fussets, . . « + « barrel 275, 300 
Brans,white,. . . . . « « « | bushel 200; 2 50 
BrEEF,mess,(mew) . . . . . «+ | barrel | 10 OU 

Cargo,Ne.i. . . . « « 7 7 56) 775 
a a a a is 6 Ob} 6 25 
Brerswax,(American) . . . . | pound 18 22 
BurreR, inspected, No.l,new, . 33 13 15 
CRANBERRIES, .. .:. . + « | bushel} 300] 3 25 
CHEESE, newmilk,. . . . + « ve 8 9 
skimmed milk, . . . . - 34 5 
FEATHERS, northern, geese,. . .« . 40 45 
southern, geese,. . . ¥ 35 40 
Frax,American,. .... > pound ) 10 
PLAZSEED,S  . . . Beet bushel 1 50; 1 62 
FLour, Genesee, - + cash. barrel) | 5 00) 5 25 
Baltimore, Howard str. new ved 5 37 
Baltimore, wharf, 5 25) 5 50 
Aiessms. 5 « + 3 ss: 5 25) 5 37 
GRAIN, Corn, northern yellow, . oushe] 73 75 
southern yellow,. . ps 70 71 
ee 69 70 
Rye, (scarce) Northern, . ws 65|° 75 
lr ts + + we - ’ 60 65 
Oats, Northern, . (prime) - 40 41 
Hay, best English, 0 % ton | 20 00} 21 00 
Eastern screwed, . . . . = 12 00) 13 WO 
Hard pressed, . . .. . - 12 00) 13 09 
DONOR. 6 5 4 «ss +s 6 Se 36 46 
Hops, Ist quality . .. . . . | pound 9 12 
er " 7 8 
LaRD, Boston, Istsort, (none) . | pound 
Southern, Istsort,. . . . - 7 7. 
LEATHER, Slaughter,sole, . . . ” 17 1 
* upper, . . lb. 10 12 
Dry Hide,sole. . . . | pound 15 17 
66 upper, . . Ib. lf 9 
Philadelphia, sole, pound 21; 23 
Baltimore, sole, “7 22 24 
LIME, best sort atv" oe cask 85) 90 
Pork, Mass. inspec.,extraclear, . barrel | 17 00) 18 00 
Navy, Mess,. pg ae 13 00) 13 50 
Bone, middlings,. . . . “ 
Seeps, Herd’sGrass,. . . . , | bushel} 237) 2 50 
Red Top, northern, (none) . “ 
Red Clover, northern, pound 7 8 
White Dutch Honeysuckle “ 28 33 
TALLow, tried, ath A ae cewt 7 00} 7350 
WOOL, prime or Saxony Fleeces, pound 58 62 
American, full blood,washed “ 50; 55 
do. 3-4ths = do. si $5) BU 
do. 1-2 do. 6 37; 42 
do. 1-4 and common se 30 35 
Native washed, . . . . “ 38 40 
a Pulled superfine, . as 50 55 
He] {ast Lambs, .. . 43) 46 
ea42 “ eee « =| 35 
Seiad a al “ 9! 28 
% ~(IstSpmning,. . . 45! 48 
Soathern pulled wool is generally 5 ets. less per lb. 
PROVISION MARKET 
RETAIL PRICES, 
Hams,northern, . . - + + + + | pound, 94) 10 
southern, % . .« © © «© « mi § 8 9 
Pork, wholehogs, . . . + « « “ 64 7 
PouLTRY, (uncertain) . . . . . - } 
eg a ee 12; 14 
ee ee a 18} 20 
EcGs,. c. 8: ase — dozene 14 15 
PoTATOES, (new) , tea bushel io 1 GO 
CipeER, (according to quality.) . . | barrel 290013 00 





Fanewl Hall Vegetable Market, July 23, 1834. 

Onions, 6 cents-—Turnips, 6 cents-—Lettuce, 3 cents-— 
Cucumbers, from 124 to 25 cents a dozen—-Peas, $1 a 
bushel—Beans, 75 cents a bushel---Cabbages, 4 to 6 cents 
apiece—Carrots, 6 ets, a bunch—Beets, 4to 6 cents—Summer 
Squashes, 25 cts. doz.---Strawberries, 374 to 50 cents a box— 
Gooseberries, 12} ets. a quart—Clierries, 124 ets do---Cur- 
rants 6 cents do---Rhubarb Stalk, 4 ets pr Ib. 

BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, July 21, 1834. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At Market this day, 280 Beef Cattle, (including those unsold 
last week); 16 cows, and calves, 1430 sheep, and 300 swine. 

Prices. Beef Cattle—Sales were rather quicker, but no 
particular vuriation in prices for the same quality. We quote 
prime at 5 25a 550; good at 475 a5; thin at 3 75a 4 50. 

Cows and Calves—Sales were noticed at 12, 20, 24, 28, 30, 
and $37. 

Sheep—Prices advanced from last week, and sales were 
quick occasioned by the limited number. We noticed sales at 


138, 150,171, 2; 225, 237, and 258; Wethers at 250, 3 
and 3 50. 

Swine—No lots wera taken, and a small number only were 
retailed—the market appears to be supplied, an indication that 
prices wil] decline—at retail 6 for sows and 7 for barrows. 

An error occurred in our report last week ; the lotof swine 
were taken at 6 3-4 instead of 9 3-4 as reported. 
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NEW-ENGLAND. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
Lanp of the forest and rock— 
Of dark blue lake, and mighty river— 
Of mountains reared aloft to mock 
The storm’s career—the lightning’s shock,— 
My own green Jand, forever !— 
Land of the beautiful and brave— 
The freeman’s home—the martyr’s grave— 
The nursery of giant men, 
Whose deeds have linked with every glen, 
And every hill and every stream, 
The romance of some warrior dream !— 
Oh—never may a son of thine, 
Where’er his wandering steps incline, 
Forget the sky which bent above 
His childhood like a dream of Jove, 
The stream beneath the green hill flowing, 
The broad-armed trees above it growing, 


The clear breeze through the foliage blowing ;— 


Or, hear unmoved, the taunt of scorn 


Breathed o’er the brave New-England born ;— 


Or mark the stranger’s Jaguar hand 
Disturb the ashes of thy dead— 
The buried glory of a land 
Whose soil with noble blood is red, 
And sanctified in every part,— 
Nor feel resentment like a brand, 
Unsheathing from his fiery heart. 


Oh !—greener hills may catch the sun 
Beneath the glorious heaven of France ; 
And streams, rejoicing as they run 
Like life beneath the day-beams glance, 
May wander where the orange bough 
With golden fruit is bending low ; 
And there may bend a brighter sky 
O’er green and classic Italy— 
And pillared fane and ancient grave 
Bear record of another time, 
And over shaft and architrave 
The green luxuriant ivy climb 5 
And far towards the rising sun 
The palm may shake its leaves on high, 
Where flowers are opening one by one, 
Like stars upon the twilight sky, 
And breezes soft as sighs of love 
Above the rich mimosa stray, 
And through the Bramin’s sacred grove 
A thousand bright-hued pinions play ; 
Yet unio thee, New-England, still 


Thy wandering sons shall stretch their arms, 


And thy rude chart of rock and hill 
Seem dearer than the land of palms! 
The massy oak and mountain pine 
More welcome than the Banyan’s shade, 
And every free, blue stream of thine 
Seem richer than the golden bed 
Of Oriental waves that glow 
And sparkle with the wealth below. 


Land of my fathers !---if my name, 
Now humble, and unwed to fame, 
Hereafter burn upon the lip, 

As one of those which may not die, 
Linked in eternal fellowship 

With visions pure and strong and high--- 
Tf the wild dreams which quicken now 
The throbbing pulse of heart and brow, 
Hereafter take a real form, 
Like spectres changed to beings warm 3 
And over temples worn and grey 

The star-like crown of glory shine,--- 
Thine be the bard’s undying Jay 

The murmur of the praise be thine. 





Avoid every appearance of irritation in your 
manner, or tone, 





From the Annals of Education. 

VALUABLE MAXIMS FOR REPROOF. 

A Frew brief remarks will comprise my views 
in regard to reproof. 

1. Next to the government of ourselves with- 
out which no one can hope to govern others, the 
most important preliminary step is to secure the 
confidence and affection of your pupils. Let your 
whole conduct show that you wish to act as a 
friend, not as a despot—for their good, and not 
for your own pleasure. 

2. Accustom yourself to confess your own er- 
rors frankly. Your pupils will not fail to discover 
these, and your acknowledgement will increase 
their coufidence in your sincerity. 

3. Recollect these errors, and remember the 
difficulties you find in overcoming them, when 
you reprove your pupils. Remember also their, 
ignorance and inexperience, and the far greater 
difficulties which they must meet in governing 
themselves, 

4. Reprove as seldom as possible. First try 
the effect of reasoning, and persuasion, and exam- 
ple faithfully. 

5. Reprove with lenity faults which belong to 
childhood, such as those of mere manner, or of 
ignorance, thoughtlessness, and restlessness. 

6. Reserve the severity of reproof for conduct 
in itself immoral, or which is the result of improp- 
er feelings, or wrong principles. 

7. Never give reproof if it can be avoided 
while the feelings of either party are excited. If 
the teacher is not calm, his influence is greatly 
diminished, and a bad example set. Ifthe pupil 
is agitated, he cannot feel the force of argument or 
rebuke. 

8. On the other hand do not defer too long. 
Seize the first favorable opportunity, while the 
circuinstances are fresh in his memory. 

9. Reprove each fault as itoccurs. Do not suf- 
fer offences to accumulate, lest he be discouraged 
by the amount. 

10. Let your reproof of a single fault be so fre- 
quent as to let the pupil see that he is observed, 
but not so common as to tire or irritate, or to 
lose its effect by repetition, like the hourly striking 
ofa clock. 

11. In correcting a bad habit do not notice eve- 
ry failure, especially when there is an honest en- 
deavor to reform. 

12. Never expose the fault to others, unless as 
the last resort. It blunts a child’s sensibility ; it 
discourages effort ; it diminishes his confidence in 
his reprover ; and too often excites a feeling of 
triumph in his associates, and of envy in the of- 
fender, rather than a proper sense of the fault. 

But itis of the highest importance that re- 
proof be given in a proper manner, Without 
this all other precautions will be useless. 

1. Reprove with affection and sympathy.— 
Show that it gives you pain, and that you perform 
it only as a duty. 

2. Be always decided, and be more serious in 
proportion to the magnitude of the fault; but 
never be despotic on the one hand, or trifling on 
the other. Never smile at one time at a fault 
which you have reproved at another. 

3. The most effectual reproof is often given by 
praising the pupils for instances of the opposite 
virtue. Avoid as much as possible, however, re- 
ferring to the example of others, 

4. Lead your pupils as often as possible to de- 
tect and reprove their own faults by a course of 





questions. When this can be accomplished, it is 
the most effectual mode of reproof. 

5. Follow the Divine example in the scriptures, 
and mingle encouragement and praise with blame. 
Notice especially, instances of success in resisting 
the temptations to similar faults. 

6. Seek above all things for Divine aid in giving 
reproof, and for the Divine blessing upon your ef- 
forts. 





APHORISMS. 

Plan of Life. ‘There are some persons who lose 
all their days without any design or particular ob- 
ject in view, and wear away existence with no 
aim, and consequently with no good effect. Such 
people have been aptly compared to straws on the 
surface of the water, which do not go, but are car- 
ried. They pass their prime in fluctuating from 
one bubble to another, and at length having been 
wafted through the straits of indigence, sink in the 
gulph of oblivion. 





STEAM. 

The application of Steam to Agricultural purposes 
is said to have called forth a powerful and effect- 
ive engine in France ; and it has at the same time 
produced a steam-digging machine in England. 
We have lately seen the model of a machine, 
which at one operation could be made to plough, 
pulverize, roll, sow, and harrow a breadth of ten 
or twelve feet, atthe rate of 5 or 6 miles and 
consequently between 7 and 8 acres per hour. 
The machine might no doubt be impelled at double 
that rate-—English paper. 











GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. 

An excellent collection of GARDEN and FLowErR Seeds of 
very best quality, in papers of 6} cents each, constantly on hand 
and for sale at New England Seed Store of 

GEO. C. BARRETT. 


COMPLETE SET OF THE FARMER. 
One complete set of 12 Volumes of the New England Farmer 


bound in excellent style. For sale at the Farmer Office. This 
will be found to make a valuable Library for an Agriculturist 








TURNIP SEED. 

For Sale at the N. E. Seed Store, 51 and 52 North Market 
street, Early Dutch Turnip, Early Garden Stone ditto, Yellow 
Stone do. ; White Flat Winter do. ; Long Yellow French do. ; 
Yellow Aberdeen do; Ruta Baga do. 

The two last are excellent kinds for Cattle. je 18 





DAHLIAS. 
A Collection of fine Double Dantas, started in pots at 50 
cents, for sale at the New Engiand Seed Store, 51 & 52 Nortlt 
Market street. G. C. BARRETT. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
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